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CHEESE MAK NG. 
As the weather has become sultry it is eustom- 


ary for those farmers who have but a small num- | 


ber of cows, and make dairying merely an inci- 
dental business, to change from butter making to 
cheese making. ‘This course is dictated by pru- 
dence, for the heat of the weather will prevent a 
free rising of the cream, and cause the milk to 
sour unless you are uncommonly well provided 
with cool apartments for the purpose. 

Although in this way but a few cheeses, com- 
pared with large and regular dairies, can be made, 
yet it is important that they should be made well, 
hence a few hints to beginners—and old opera- 
lors, too—may not be amiss at this time. 

We have recently met with some good direc- 
tions for cheese making, communicated to the 
Ohio Farmer by Mr. Anson Barulett of Munson, 
Ohio, which we shall copy in part because they 
are founded on good serse and experience. | 

Mr. B.'s remarks in that paper are accompa- | 
nied by an engraving, representing a very eco- | 
nomical and convenient apparatus for 
the curd, which we are not able to 
having the cuts to do it with, 


preparing 


give, not. 


Mr. B. very properly lays great stress on the 
importance of having good rennet. We gave not 
long ago some directions for preparing rennet, 
and we will now copy his directions for doing 


the same. 





“I hold,” says he, ‘that the preservation, 
preparation, and proper use of rennet has more | 
to do with getting up a good article of cheese | 
than most people are willing to allow, therefore | 
my first care would be to see that all this was | 
properly attended to. 

My practice is to allow the calf to stand from : 
ene and a half to two and a half hours afier suck- | 
ing before being killed. He is then killed and 


the rennet carefully removed, the curd taken out 

and the skin turned wrong side out, remove the | 
specks of dirt by picking from the skin and curd, 

if there is any, but by no means rinse the skin, as 

that removes a portion of the mucus, which is 
the gastric juice (’) in a free state, and the gas- 

tric juice is the only active principle of any value 
contained in the rennet, and any rinsing, howev- 
er slight, is an injury, and no rinsing, however | 
severe, unless svfficient to destroy the active | 
principles of the rennet, can make it one particle | 
cleaner, therefore, I say, if the calf, which 

should be at least five days old, has been pre- | 
vented from eating dirt and filth there will be 
none in the rennet. 


The curd is then put back into the skin to-| 


gether with one pint or more, if it be a very 
large rennet, of goed fine salt. 

The whole is then placed in a cloth sack that | 
inay be large enough to contain five or six, tied | 
up and hung up in a cool, dry place till wanted 
for use, and it is considered that old rennets are | 
worth more than new, as being stronger, and | 
will make more cheese as well as better. | 

When wanted for use, put the rennet or ren- | 
nets into a tub or creck, add one gallon of water 
to each rennet, warmed to about 90 Coane 
soak two or three days, strain off the liquor, add | 
as much salt to it as it will dissolve, or a little 
more will do no harm, put it into a clean vessel 
and keep it in a cool place. 

Meantime add more water to the rennets, with | 
more salt than will dissolve, and Jet them stand 
and soak until the liquor is wanted for use, then 
strain it off as before. There is still some 
strength remaining in the rennets thus soaked, 
which may be extracted by soaking in warm wa- 
ter, remembering to use plenty of salt throughout 
the whole process.” 

Mr. B. then urges the absolute necessity of 
having the room and every utensil kept perfectly 
sweet and clean. Next to this comes the neces- 
sity of keeping the milk sweet. If, says he, the 
milk or curd becomes sour or begins to ferment 
befure putting it into the press, you are sure to 
have a huffy cheese, and probably a strong one. 

The particular directions for making cheese 
we will give youin his own words, as follows : 

“At night I milk and strain the milk into the 


few minutes, or until the whey has risen on the 
curd somewhat, I then begin to raise the heat 
slowly, cutting and working the curd with the 
curd cutter, and occasionally stirring with the 
hand; until the heatis raised sufficiently high, 
or until the curd appears to be about ina certain 
State or condition, and here Jet me remark that 
it is almost impossible to give any fixed rule in 
relation to this part of the process. The princi- 
pal object of heating a cheese during this pro- 
|cess, oras we generally term it, ‘scalding the 
'cheese,”’ is to fully separate the curd from the 
whey, that is, a chemical separation, for unless 
mechanical power is afterwards applied a com- 
plete separajion cannot be eficcted, by this means 
and the practical dairyman will very readily de- 
termime by the appearance of the curd when this 
process is completed, perhaps the best rule I can 
give is to be about two hours in going through 
this process, and heat to 104 deg. That is the 
way we generally aim to manage ours, but ow- 
_ing to different circamstances I find it necessary 
to vary the heat from 98 deg.to 108 deg., and 
fiom two hours to four hours in going through 
the process. When the scalding is completed, 
I turn off the heat, and draw off the warm wa- 
‘ter, and replace it with cold water ; after standiog 
‘awhile, being careful to keep the curd properly 
stirred to keep it broken up, I then draw off the 
whey; when the whey is nearly all drawn off I 
raise the end of the vat in order to drain it off as 
dryas possible, and at this time it is highly 
necessary to keep the curd broken up fine so 
as the better to mingle with the salt ; care should 
be taken not to mash the curd so violently at any 
time as to startthe white whey as that detracts 
from the richness of the cheese at once. 

When the curd is drained sufficiently, I add 
salt at the rate of one pound for every twenty- 
four lbs. of cheese, weighed when taken from 


and just as well, a common tea-cup-full of salt, 


| to every fifteen pounds of curd, weighed when 


putinto the press. In cool weather a little less 
salt will do, and perhaps in very warm weather a 
little more will be necessary. Afier the salt has 
been thoroughly incorporated and the curd has 
become some cooler, it is put into a strainer in a 
hoop, and then in the press, moderate pressure 
at first, increasing gradually for two or three 
hours; the cheese is then taken from the press, 
turned over, and a bandage of cheap cloth put 
around it, matched so as to turn over the corner 
an inch or so, then put back in the press and sub- 
mitted to a powerful pressure for twenty-four 
hours when 1 is taken from the press carried to 
the cheese room and placed on a shelf. If the 
bandage is colored I then color the top of the 
cheese and apply a mixture of rosin and whey 


| 
, butter melted together and appligd hot, they are | 


then turned aver evory day atid the moeold, if any, 
rubbed off, and occasionally rubbing ona little 
more grease until the surface becomes smooth, 
when turning once in two or three days will do, 
and the mould can be removed with a wet cloth.”’ 





Twenty years ago, when the Maine Farmer 
was first commenced, there was but one County 
Agricultural Society in the State. There are 


Written for the Maine Feriner. 
SULPHATE OF IRON. 

etation. Oxide of iron or iron rust is 69} per 
cent. iron, and 303 per cent. oxygen. It is also 
called peroxide. Protoxide, or the scales from 
the blacksmith’s furge, is nearly equal portions 
of iron and oxygen, and, when exposed to the air, 
absorbs oxygen and furins peroxide; and per- 
oxide, when buried deep in bogs or muck, will 
be deprived of one-third of its oxygen by the | 
carbonaceous matter, and is thus converted into | 
protoxide, which is readily dissolved by any acid, | 
and is more or less suluble in water. Su/phuret | 
of iron is 62.77 per cent. iron, and 37.23 per} 
cent. sulphur. It is not itself pernicious to veg- 
etation, but when exposed to air, it absorbs oxy- 
gen, and forms su’pha/e of iron, which, in excess, 
is the most deadly poisun that vegetation encoun- 
ters. 

Bi-sulphuret, or iron pyrites, is 45.74 per cent. 
iron, and 54.26 per cent. sulphur, and is exceed- 
ingly abundant in nature. So much for names 
and definitions. 

Sulphate of iron, or ‘‘copperas,”’ is a salt of 
iron, furmed by the union of sulphur and oxygen, 
forming sulphuric acid, and neutralized by dissolv- 
ing the iron, thus forming a salt of iron. Hence 


Sulphur and iron are essential elements in veg- | 


lande. eed eurrert theie onidiey 


we have a definite idea of the sulphate of iron. 
Alkalies act uniformly the same—one alkali may 
supply the place of another—the peculiatity of 
action depends on the acid of the salt. 

Hence when the puisonous class of acids are in 
excess, they may be neutralized by any alkali, 
and if sulphuric acid is neutralized with quick 
lime, plaster of Paris is formed, whilst with mag- 
nesia and other alkalies it forms Epsom and 
Glauber salis—all of which are favorable to veg- 
| etation. 





In a recent visit to my native town, (Greene,) 


the press or which perhaps is more convenient, | I noticed, in a great variety of instances, where 


| water issued from the sides of the hills, all the 
_ ground over which it spread was covered with a 
kind of polypod and other aquatic weeds and 
| grasses of a quality and amount nearly valueless ; 
and on examining them, I found unmistakable 
/evidence of peroxide of iron, and in a field on 
the old homestead, which produced fifiy bushels 
‘of corn to the acre when I was a boy, forty years 


ago, the above-mentioned appearance was promi- 


nent—the present crop of grass being nearly val- 


ueless, as to amvunt or quality. On inquiring 
the cause, they did not know: their intervale 
muck lands were the same, and when they ap- 
plied muck to the uplands, it poisoned them and 
injured their crops. Muck is considered worth- 
less, and their brook intervale jands not worth 
one-fourth as much as their uplands. This is 
, deplorable. 

Now if farmers will thoroughly drain such 
with anick lime 
ashes, and that portion of the liquid manure from 
their stock which is now suffered to be wasted, 
and also well till it, the result would astonish the 
natives; and they should expose their muck to 
the action of the atmosphere, for one year, by 


piling it on high land, and then treat it’ with the 
‘salt and lime preparation, viz., slack one cask of 


lime with brine made with one bushel of salt, (it 


should be done under cover, on the floor of your 


now Agricultural Societies in every County in house vat, or over your barn cellar, that nothing 
“45 - 


Maine, and some of the Counties have two or 
more. These Societies, if properly conducted, 
form a powerful phalanx to push forward agri- 
cultural enterprise, but at present they seem to 
be only in a partially organized condition. The 
main object with them, as yet, is to get up a good 
cattle show once a year. This is laudable and 
useful, so far as it goes,—but then it does not go 


so far in the scale of progress as these societies | 


ought. 


They ought to be sufficiently endowed with | 


funds to enable them to employ a number of their 
best men, fur most of the year, in the sole busi- 
ness of seeking out what is most needed among 
the farmers in their limits, to aid them in im- 
provements—what obstacles there are to their 
progress—what practices are wrong, and conse- 
quently injurious— what new practices and know]- 
edge should be disseminated among them—in 
short, make it a business to promote agricultural 
improvement among them, in every possible pru- 
dent way. At present there is no definite system 
of operation, nor concert of action among them. 
Their operations are separate, isolated, and inde- 
pendent. They do as well as they can, with the 
means at their command, and the prevalent fash- 
on or custom of doing it. We would respect- 
fully suggest to them the necessity of a change 
in many of their operations—the necessity of a 
nearer connection with each other—the impor- 





cheese vat; I have running water, which in 
warm weatheris generally put running around 
the milk, and kept so all night, to prevent its 
souring. Where one has not the advantage of 
running water at command, and has a large 
quantity of milk, | would recommend to hang it 
up in kettles, in an airy, cool place; occasionally 
in extreme warm weather I throw in a quantity 
of ice, which removes the animal heat sooner 
than can be done by any other way. I wish to 
impress fully upon the minds of all who attempt 
to manufacture cheese, the paramount importance 
of keeping the milk perfectly sweet, if they 
wish to have an article worth the trouble of 
eating. 

In the morning the cows are milked and the 
milk is strained in with the last night's milk, 
which cools the morning's milk to about 68 deg. 
to 74 deg. (milk when first drawn from the cows 
and strained is about 92 deg.) I then heat the 
whole mass to 88 deg., unless the weather is 
very warm ; 86 deg. will do then, and if the 
weather is cold I frequently heat to 90 deg. “but 
never higher than the latter figure. 

Sufficient rennet is then added to produce per- 
fect coagulation in from 40 to 60 minutes, never 
less than 40, and better exceed 60 minutes, al- 
together, than get in too much rennet, for it is 
my candid opinion that more cheese is spoiled by 
using too much rennet, or rennet that is of itself 
spoiled, (and I can hardly conceive of a more dis- 
agreeable, disgusting thing in the shape of 
cheese than one made with a stinking rennet,) 
than from any other, and I had almost said all 
other causes combined. 

When the curd is, formed sufficiently, which 
may be known by its breaking clean with the fin- 
ger, or cracking off the sides of the vat, it is cut 


tance of more expansive energy, and more ex- 
tended views and action. We wanta perfect 
and harmonious union of exertion in the cause— 
a more intimate acquaintance—a nearer commu- 
nion and interchange of feeling and of sentiment. 

It will be recollected, that a law, authorizing 
the establishment of a Board of Agriculture, was 
passed at the last Session of the Legislature.— 
The several societies are to fill up this Board by 
the election of one of their members to said 
Board. This will draw a little from the funds 
furnished them by the State, but if the right 
counsels are given, and the right course of action 
be taken, the time will not be far distant when 
more funds will be granted, and a_ healthier tone 
will be given, and more vigorous exertions made 
in the cause than hitherto. 

We shall recur to this subject, ere long, again. 
We wish merely to draw the attention of the 
friends of agriculturé, in this State, to the sub- 
ject, and excite their thoughts a little in the mat- 
ter, that they may begin to mature some course 
of procedure for the accomplishment of higher 
purposes than our Societies have as yet aimed at. 











Srone Picxer. It will be good news for the 
boys when we tell them that Mr. T. J. Foster, 
| No. 47 Dey street, New York, has invented a 
machine to pick up stones in the field by horse 
power. 

A drawing and description of it was given in 
the American Artisan which we have attentively 
examined, and see no reason why it will not 
work well on even ground, and pick up stones of 
different sizes, say from that of your fist to that 
of a peck measure, and throw them into a box on 





up carefully with a wire card cutter, in pieces of the machine, from which they may be easily 
about one half inch square ; when ithas stood a j emptied. 


be wasted,) turn it over every other day for ten 
‘days; then mix it with the muck in the propor- 
tion of four bushels of the preparation to one 
‘cord of muck. It is well to turn it over and 
‘thoroughly mix it in thirty days, and it will be 
fit for use in sixty days. Ten bushels to the 
‘acre of lime and salt, well intermixed, and made 
| as above, if top-dressed and harrowed in on bog- 
ley or peaty land, will render it fertile, (if the 
| soil is not unusually sour,) and will be antidote 
| for poisons and worms. 
| Common salt is composed of chlorine and soda, 
| and when mixed with caustic lime, as above, the 
| ingredients are chemically changed into chloride 
‘of lime and carbonate of soda—the chlorine hav- 
ing a stronger affinity for lime than for soda, com- 
bines with it, forming chloride of lime, and the 
| soda being set free, takes carbonic acid fiom the 
air and becomes catbonate of soda. 
I have been thus particular, believing the sub- 
| ject to be vitally important to the farming interest 
of this State, for the muck, with which it 
abounds, is destiued to become the base of our 
manuring system. 
These principles fully carried out with the 
Yankee spirit the results are calculated to inspire, 
would double the products of all those farmers 
who could avail themselves of these privileges. 
Martin Mower. 
Bangor, July, 1852. 








Vecetasie Poisons. Much suffering is an- 
nually caused by exposure to vegetable poisons 
during the haying season. Many articles have 
been recommended, and their application has 
been attended with various success, among which 
are spirits turpentine, the juice of the Salandine, 
buckwheat flour and vitriol, &c. A correspon- 
dent of the New England Farmer recommends 
the following as a remedy, which is new to us. 
Take the leaves of what is called Plantain; 
pound them fine in a mortar, then put them ina 
cloth and press it hard until the juice is all out. 
Drink from half to two-thirds of a tumblerful of 
it at a time, which should be taken on an empty 
stomach in the morning ; and the same on going 
to bed would hasten a cure more sapidly. It is 
not necessary to put anything on the outside, for 
the Plantain being taken inwardly, not only kills 
the poison, but it drives it out of the blood, and 
purifies the whole system. Applying remedies 
to the surface may kill the poison, but at the 
same time you may drive it into the blood, which 
is worse than to have iton the surface. The 
writer further remarks: ‘* The above recipe I 
give from personal experience, as I have been 
cured by it repeatedly from poison extending over 
my whole body. I have also known others to be 
cured by the same remedy. The Plantain grows 
plentifully about most houses and barns.”’ 


Repvucinc Bones ror Manure. The Ameri- 
can Farmer gives the following method of reduc- 
| ing crushed bones without sulphuric acid. Mix 
two bushels of ashes and one of salt, with each 
bnshel of crushed bones; moisten the bones, 
and leave the whole in pie fuur or five weeks 
before using the mixture, shovelling it over two 
or three times during that period. This is cer- 
tainly a very economical method of dissolving 








bones. 











NORTH ARVOSTOOK CATT 
| Tu be held at Presque Efe, on the 13th and 
14th of O.tobef, 1852. 

The Trustees of the. North Aroostook County 
Agricultural Society offer the following list of 
premiums, to be awarded by their Committees 
for 1852. ; 


SHOW AND FAIR, 


On Neat Cattle. 

For best improved bull, $3 00 
2d do i 2 00 
best bull, S 2 00 
2d do Pree 1 00 


best 1 year old bull, 
2d do 
best bull calf, 


2d do 75 
best stock cow, 3 00 
2d do » 2 00 
3d do H 1 00 
best milch cow, = 2 00 
2d do é. 1 ov 
3d do Fs 75 
best 3 years old heifer,” 1 50 
2d do 75 





best 2 years old heifer, #ol. Maine Farmer. 


21 do 1 00 
best 1 year old heifer, © 1 00 
2d do 75 
best heifer calf, 50 
best yoke working ong 2 50 
2d do 2 00 
3d do 1 00 
best pair 3 years old Sigers, 2 00 
2d do, vol. MéJ#armer 
3d do 1 00 
best pair 2 years old el 50 
2d do 1 00 
best pair 1 year old 1 00 
2d do 75 
best pair steer cal v@s 1 00 
2d du 75 
On 
best stallion, 3 00 
2d do 2 00 
best breeding maf t fur the 
purpose, 3 00 
2d do 2 00 
best 3 years old 2 00 
2d do 1 00 
best 2 years old 1 50 
2d do 1 00 
best 1 year old vol. Me. Farmer. 
2d do 1 00 
best pair match . 2 00 
best horse, cou his training 
fur busine 2 00 
best buck, 2 00 
Qu do 1 00 
Rd da ua re ay 
best ewes, 6 in number, 2 00 
2d do 1 00 
3d do 75 
Oa Swine. 
best boar, 1 50 
best breeding sow, with specimen of 
her stock, 2 00 
best six pigs of one litter, 1 00 
On Crops. 
best winter wheat, 3 00 
2d do 2 00 
3d do 1 00 
* best spring wheat, 3 00 
2d do 2 00 
3d do 1 00 
best crop buckwheat, 1 00 
2d do 50 
best Indian corn, 2 00 
2d do 1 00 
best potatoes, 2 00 
2d do 1 00 
best oats and peas, one-half peas, 1 50 
best rye, 1 00 
2d do 50 
best barley, 50 
best crop clover seed, 2 00 
2d do 1 00 
best crop herdsgrass seed, 2 00 
2d do 1 00 
Of the above there must be at least one acre. 
best white beans, 4 acre, 1 00 
best 4 acre carrots, 1 00 
best 1 acre ruta bagas, 1 00 
best specimen of kitchen garden veg- 
etables, 1 00 
On Household Manufactures. 
best butter, not less than 20 Ibs., with 
a statement in writing of making 
and keeping, 2 00 
2d do 1 00 
3d do 75 
best cheese, with a full statement of 
making, 2 00 
2d do 1 50 
3d do 1 00 
best woolen flannel, 10 ‘yarda, 1 50 
2d do 1 00 
3d do 50 
best piece red or white flannel, not 
Jess than 10 yards, 1 00 
best piece woolen carpeting, 1 00 
2d do 75 
best piece twilled cloth, 10 yards, 1 50 
2d do 1 00 
best cutton and wool dress pattern, 1 00 
2d do 50 
best woolen shawl, 1 00 
2d do 50 
best cotton and wool flannel, 10 yds., 1 00 
2d do 50 
best rag carpet, 75 
2d do 50 
best hearth rug, 1 00 
2d do 75 
best worsted hose, 2 pairs, 50 
best woolen half hose, 6 pairs, 75 
2d do 50 
best counterpane, 1 00 
2d do 75 
3d do 50 
best worsted yarn, 50 
2d do ; 25 
best woolen yarn, 50 
best piece knit edging, 10 yards, 50 
2d do 25 
best table linen, 75 
best pair woolen shirts, 75 
best pair cotton shirts, 75 
On Agricultural Implements. 
best 4 doz. hand rakes, 1 00 
best ox-yoke, 1 00 


2d du 75 
best pair cart wheels, (iron bound,) 2 00 
best do, (wood,) “ 1 50 
best 4 doz. hay-forks, 1 00 
best 4 doz. axes, 1 00 
best 4 doz. axe-handles, 50 
best harrow, 50 
best 4 duz. hoes, 50 
Incidental. 
best pair thick bvots, 1 00 
best pair thin boots, 1 00 
best hat, 50 







i committee will award gratuities for arti- 
d above, when they are thought 
worthy. 




















Committees, 

On Horses. Joseph Blake, Daniel Chandler, 
E. C. Blake, Reuben Harvey, Jonathan Wilson. 

On Oxen and Steers. Moses Rose, George F. 
Sampson, Freeman Ellis, Benj. Rackliff, 1. P. 
Powers. 

On Bulls. John Allen, Benj. Whidden, J. 
W. Hains, E. W. Waite, Joseph D. Pike. 

On Cows and Hifers. Winslow Hall, Hiram 
Stevens, Sumner Whitney, Jona. Hopkinson, 
E. W. Dibble. 

On Sheep. FE. S. Fowler, Joel Bean, Cephas 
C. Sampson, B. Pratt, J. N. ‘Trueworthy. 

On Swine. John B. Trafion, Isaac Ellis, I. 
Hardison, Freeman Hayden, John Smith. 

On Crops. Levi Hoyt, John T. Goss, Geo. 
P. Allen, Hiram Hardison, David F. Adams. 

On Farming Tools. C. H. Ellis, W. R. 
Starbird, S. Hoyt, John Knight, G. W. Pack- 
ard. ’ 

On Butter and Cheese. Benj. D. Eastman, J. 
W. Hines, E. C. Blake, L. Wade, Jona. Hop- 
kinson, Mrs. B. D. Eastman, Mrs. J. W. Hines, 
Mrs. E. C. Blake, Mrs. L. Wade, Mrs. J. Hop- 
kinson. 

On Manufactured Articles. S. B. Pattee, B. 
Cummings, Joseph B. Hall, B. Pratt, Mrs. S. 
B. Pattee, Mrs. B. Cummings, Mrs. Joseph B. 
Hall, Mrs. B. Pratt, Miss R. Abby Hall, Miss 
Mary Fowler, Miss Lydia Cloudman, Miss Mary 
Cook. 

Incidental. Winslow Hall, S. E. Phipps, H. 
C. Currier, J. S. Averill. 
Committee of Arrangements. 
E. C. Blake, Muses Rose. 
Marshal. E. C. Biske. 

General Regulations. 
All entries for premiums must be made with 
the Secretary, Josepn B. Hat, Esq., of Presque 
Isle. Entries of crops must be made on or be- 
fore the first day of December: all other entries 
| must be made before nine o'clock, A. M., of the 
| first day of the Show. 

Competitors for Preminms on all animals must 


present to the adjudging Committee, before the 
examinauon, a Tiil Written statement or the Dreea 


j and age of their animals, the kind of keeping 
joy have received, by whom reared, the general 
sysiem pursued in breeding, rearing and taining, 
the difference of expense compared with the 
common method of rearing stock, and their qual- 
ities for labor, the dairy, fattening, or for other 
purposes, or no premium can be awarded. 

Competitors for premiums on Butter and 
Cheese, must lodge with the Secretary a fu/l and 
explicit statement of their mode of manufacture. 
The statements of the successful competitors will 
be read befure the Society, and also be published 
in the Farmer. 

Cumpetitors are also reminded that no persons 
can be entitled to premiums on crops unless they 
furnish the adjudging Committees with a clear 
and detailed account of the course of cultivation 
pursued in raising the crop, the kind and quantity 
of seed, the kind of soil on which it was grown, 
the kind and quantity of manure applied, and as 
near as may be, the previous condition of the 
land, and the kind and quantity of crops for the 
three preceding years. ‘They must also produce 
such evidence as the Committee shall deem sat- 
isfactory, of the amount and expenses of the 
crop for which a premium is claimed. 

The object of the Society is not to encourage 
the raising of great crops at great expense, but 
econumical, systematic and profitable farming. 
It is therefore enjoined upon adjudging Commit- 
tees, not unconditionally to award premiums to 
those who raise the greatest crops, but to those 
who, by a judicious and systematic course of cul- 
tivation, founded upon correct principles, succeed 
in obtaining the mos? profi/able crop. 

The statements, whose outlines are above de- 
lineated, should be made in proper form to be 
forwarded to the Secretary of State and for pub- 
lication in the Maine Farmer. 

The various Committees can award no _premi- 
um on any animal unless a proper statement, as 
above directed, is presented to them, and the 
statements of the successful competitors must ac- 
company their reports to the Trustees. 

Persons entering Butter, Cheese or Manufac- 
tured articles, will leave them with the Secretary, 
who will arrange and number them for examina- 
tion and exhibition. Articles in this department 
should be placed in the hands of the Secretary 
before eight o'clock on the morning of the second 


day of the Show. 
B. CumMincs, 
Josern Buake, 


S. Whitney, 





Truslees. 


the prosperity of the county is planting plenty of 
fine fruit ; the incentives are heavy crops of deli- 
cious luxuries; the discouragements one fire 
blight, black knot, caterpillars, curculios, borers, 
yellows, cherry birds, and bad culture, and when 
all these have been surmounted, then comes the 
fruit-thief fur plunder. Some have endeavored 
to plant enough for all; the result has been that 
thieves have taken the very best, the first pick, 
and left the rest for the owner. Where they 
cannot get good fruit, however, they will take 
bad, wretchedly bad, rather than lose their booty. 
The Prairie Farmer says.—‘*We are called on 
yearly to mourn the loss of some villainously 
hard green winter apples, poached in August.” 
He seems to feel some apprehensions that they 
may get the cholera. [Albany Cultivator. 


———— = 





Cost or Manure. It 1s said that the amount 
of guano annually used in Great Britain, for the 
last five years, has cost two million pounds ster- 
ling, or about ten millions of dollars—more than 
equal, yearly, to the cost of the Erie canal till its 
first completion. In addition, great quantities of 
lime, bones, shells, and immense piles of yard 
manure, have been applied to the land. 





BUILDING ON THE SAND. 
BY ELIZA COOK, 


*Tis well to woo, ’tis good to wed, 
For so the world has done 

Since myrtles grew, and roses blew, 
And morning brought the sun. 


But have a care, ye young and fair,— 
Be sure ye pledge with trath; 

Be certain that yoi® love will wear 
Beyond the days of youth; 


For if ye give not heart for heart, 
As well as hand for hand, 

You'll find you've played the “unwise” part, 
And “built wpon the sand.” 


Tis well to save, ’tis well to have 
A goodly store of gold, 

And hold enough of shining stuff,— 
For Charity is cold; 

But place not all your hope and trust 
Tu what the deep mine brings; 

We cannot live ov yellow dust 
Unmixed with purer things. 


And he who piles op wealth alone, 
Will often have to stand 

Beside his coffer-chest, and own 
Tis “built upon the sand.” 


"Tis good to speak in kindly guise, 
And soothe where’er we can; 

Fair speech should bind the human mind, 
And love link man to man. 


But stay not at the gentle words, 
Let deeds with language dwell; 
The one who pities starving birds 
Should seatter crumbs as weil. 


The Mercy t'at is warm and true 
Must lend a helping hand, 

For those who talk, yet fil to do, 
But “build upon the sand.” 





DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE. NO. 4. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 


Ten minerals have been called the ‘*Groxoci- 
caL Aupnaset.”’ They are quartz, feldspar, 
mica, hornblend, lime, slate, gypsum serpentine, 
tale, and chlorites. Separate and combined, they 
furm mountains, rocks, and soils. They are 
also the depositories of ores, crystals, and min- 
erals, furnishing materials for industry, the arts, 
commerce, wealth, science, refinement, comfort, 
and progress. 

The alphabet of Geology can be learnt by any 
child of six years ina day; many of the speci- 
mens being collected by his own hands, giving 
employment, instruction, amusement, and mate- 
rials for **sELF-INSTRUCTION’’ in his future prog- 
ress. Every pupil ina New York schoul—five 
hundred in all—on returning home at night, took 
with him six letters of the geological alphabet, 
all collected, broken, labelled, and arranged by 
the pupils themselves, as their amusement for 


that day. Thousands upon thousands of similar 
Laces arc vwouulicu Witla ww years past im 


almost every section of the countfy. This fact 
gives the secret of the unparalleled progress re- 
cently made in geology, and for the tmmense 
developments of our natural resources in all parts 
of the country, alike for wealth and for science. 
‘he reduction in the price of chrome yellow, 
from fifieen dollars to twenty-five cents a pound, 
within a short time, is among the results of 
amusement in **Geological Excursions.” 

The work of **Progress”’ in the Democracy of 
Science now proposed is to have the alphabet, 
better, a Cabinet of Geology,’ collected by the 
members of each of the hundred thousand «chools 
and six millions of families in our country the 
work of their own hands. Aided by the progress 
already made, this great step is as simple and 
easy as itis important. It can be commenced 
any moment, anywhere, when a teacher or parent 
shall request a puplil or child to step out of the 
door and pick up the first pebble he can find. 
That pebble, in nine cases out of ten, will be 
quartz; furnishing probably as rich and as far- 
reaching a lessun of instruction as ever was or 
ever can be given to any pupil. A highly distin- 
guished geologist has written a volume on **The 
Pebble,”’ a book equally fraught with instruction 
and entertainment. 

To “Cabinets of Nature,” both for schools 
and families, numerous aids are at hand. Such 
collections are already made, by hundreds and 
thousands, all over the country. By their aid 
they can be easily increased to millions. Mem- 
bers of Congress and other public functionaries 
have taken to their respective districts very nu- 
merous cabinets of labelled specimens, designed 
especially as guides to their young friends in 
collecting and labelling specimens by their own 
hands—a process indispensable for any available 
knowledge on this and many other subjects. If 
all the functionaries of our government would 
render similar aid to their voung friends, the 
**Democracy of Science” would soon®tand on an 
immovable basis; and with it, perhaps, the per- 
petuity and harmony of our Union, and the suc- 
cess of our republican institutions, be better se- 
cured than by party discussions, hitherto not en- 
tirely successful. 


Crover Hay ror Horses. I have frequently 
heard it observed, that horses fed for any con- 
siderable length of time on clover hay, are liable 
to be attacked by cough. It is also asserted that 
this kind of feed greatly aggravates, if it does 
not occasion the heaves. Now there are two 
remedies for this, either of which, if applied judi- 
ciously, will prove entirely effectual. One is to 
feed from a manger, instead of the common horse 
rack. Thecommon method of curing clover hay, 
renders the fuliage so dry and crisp, that it crum- 
bles in being forcibly drawn through the slats or 
rounds of the rack, occasioning a fine, almost 
impalpable dust, which, on being inhaled, irritates 
the lungs, and occasions coughs, &c. Another 
; and more economical method is to cure clover 
hay in the pr per way. By curingit in the cock, 
its foliage will wilt and dry without being de- 
prived of its sweetness or elasticity, and will not 
crumble. This I hold to be the most economical, 
as it not only enables us to save inuch trouble in 
the busy season of haying, but obviates the se- 
rious loss from the breaking and falling off of the 
finest and most valuable parts. 

[Germantown Telegraph. 
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Preventive acainst Motus. Take cloves, 
caraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, and 
Tonquin beans, of each one ounce; then add as 
much Florentine orris-root as will equal the other 
ingredients put together. Grind the whole well 
to powder, and then put it in liule bags, among 
your clothes, &c. 11 is a pleasant perfume and 
will keep away moths. 








THE PROPER TIME TO CUT WHEAT. 

Much difference of opinion exisis between 
purely theoretical and purely practical farmers, 
in regard to the time when wheat and other grain 
crops should becut. The theoretical farmer says 
it should be cut while quite green—say fourteen 
days before it is ripe ; while the practical farmers 
think it should be quite Fipe before cutting. The 
early cutting advocates advance not only a very 
plausible scientific reason for their opinion, but 
give numerous experiments which confirm the 
deductions of science. The arguments in favor 
of early cutting-meybebriefly stated thus: The 
grain and straw of wheat contain starch and sug- 
ar, a portion of which, if the grain is allowed to 
get quite ripe, is converted into a woody fibre or 
bran; while if cut green, these would remain un- 
changed io the grain, and the wheat would yield 
more flour of a superior quality with considerable 
less bran. Another reason is, that the straw 
when cut green is of much more value for cattle, 
containing starch and saccharine matter which if 
allowed to get fully ripe is changed into woody 
fibre and its nutritive qualities greatly reduced ; 
and then there is less loss by shelling when the 
crop is cut green than when fully ripe. 

We thiuk the true course lies between the two 
extremes, for while we would by no means cut 
wheat fourteen days before it is ripe, feeling sat- 
isfied from practical experiments that there would 
be much shrinkage and loss, (not perhaps to the 
miller, but to the farmer,) yet we would equally 
avoid letting the grain get fully ripe. As good a 
practical test as we know, of the right time to cut 
wheat, is to take a kernel between the finger and 
the thumb joint, squeeze it to a pulp, and if there 
is no milk or sap at all in the grain, all circulation 
and growth have ceased, the wheat derives no 
more nuatriment from the soil, and will be better 
cut up than standing; the straw for an inch or 
two below the ear will be found white, and have 
lost all itssap. And now as the world-renowned 
reapers give the farmer the control of the har- 
vest, he need not fear that a portion of it will get 
over-ripe before it can be harvested, and much be 
lost by shelling, as was formerly the case where 
there was a large breadth of wheat to cut and era- 
dlers could not be had at any price; therefore it 
is not necessary to commence operations till the 
grain is in a fit state for cutting. 

{Ohio Farmer. 


SPENT TAN 
Mr. Eviror:—In a former number of the 
Journal, I observed an article from one of your 
correspondents in Cumberland county, detailing 
his method of rendering spent tan bark available 
as a fertilizer. I was much pleased to find that 








some one had at length taken hold of the subject, 
as I deem it worthy of consideration. 


a= wes Se gee peery se ro woSM mn 
the habit of using spent tan bark in my garden, 
and with the very best results. The soil on 
which it was tried was a stiff clay—altogether 
too stiff for successful gardening. The tan was 
procured from a neighboring tannery, where it 
had lain probably two years, and was applied the 
thickness of four inches over the beds. It was 
then spaded in to the depth of a foot. I soon 
observed the difference, not only in the soil but 
in the growth of vegetables. A new life seemed 
to have been imparted to the soil. From being 
stiff and cold, it became friable and warm, and 
the vegetables grown where the tan was applied, 
were not only more vigorous in growth, but sev- 
eral days earlier. I have strong faith in the vir- 
tues of spent tan, and hope that the ignorant 
prejudice hitherto entertained in relation to it will 
speedily be removed. E. Wiart. 
York County, Pa., 1852. 





We are glad that spent tan bark is beginning 
to be properly appreciated. In a former number 
we recorded a small but successful experiment 
made with ii in the cultivation of celery. Since 
then, we have had another opportunity of testing 
its value. When absent in March, we wrote home, 
giving directions to have a particular bed well 
manured and spaded for beans. Instead of the 
bed we ordered to be spaded, the gardener selected 
another, and mistaking our directions about the 
manure to be applied, gave it a heavy coating of 
pretty well decomposed tan bark. Net having 
any very great faith in its virtues as a manure, 
we were not a little mortified on our retusn to find 
our directions so lamely carried out. The beans, 
however, were planted, germinated rapidly, and 
atthe time of the writing, June 14th, are pot only 
in full blossom, but decidedly the most thrifty and 
vigorous we have seen this season. No other 
manure was applied, nor hud any been applied to 
this bed for several years previously. 

The soil is a stiff clay, but by the application 
of the tan has become quite mellow, and appears 
to retain its warmth and moisture much better 
than any other bed in the garden. 











Looxinc Guiasses ror Birvs. A Corres- 
pondent of the London Gardener's Chronicle 
says: 

The following plan is perfectly efficacious 
for searing birds from fruit and other produce. 
One of my servants having by chance broken 3 
looking-glass, it occurred to me that the broken 
pieces, suspended by a string, so as to turn free- 
ly in every direction, would give the appearance 
of something moving about, which would alarm 
the birds. 1 accordingly tried the plan and found 
that no bird, not even the most fool-hardy of them, 
dare come near. They had attacked my peas; 
on suspending a few bits of glass amongst them, 
the marauders left the place. The tomtits at- 
tacked my seckel pears, to which they seem very 
partial. A bit of looking-glass suspended in 
front of the tree put a stop to the mischief. My 
grapes were much damaged, before they were 
ripe, by thrushes and starlings ; ® piece of look- 
ing-glass drove these away, and not @ grape 
was touched afterwards. I had tried many 
plans, but never found any so effectual as the 
above.”’ 

———— SSSA 

A Nice Fiero or Barury. A correspondent 
of the San Joaquin Republican, California, writes 
from Fort Miller, Mariposa county, that Major 
Miller was about to commence gathering one of 
the most plentiful crops of barley—of between 
200 and 250 acres—ever seen in California. ‘On 
this oceasion, he calls in the males of five tribes, 
making a perfect Waterloo army of red-skins; his 
vegetables of all kinds are plentiful. The Major 
is doing much to civilize the Indians. : 





